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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DIVISION  OF  IMMIGRATION  AND  AMERI- 
CANIZATION 

On  November  30,  1931,  the  Division  of  Immigration  and  Americanization  com- 
pleted its  twelfth  year  as  successor  to  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Immigration. 
The  duties  of  the  Division  are  imposed  upon  it  by  the  General  Laws,  Chapter  69, 
section  11,  and  are  outlined  by  statute  as  follows: 

"The  director  of  the  division  of  immigration  and  Americanization  with  the 
approval  of  the  advisory  board  thereof  shall  employ  such  methods,  consistent 
with  law,  as  in  its  judgment  will  tend  to  bring  into  sympathetic  and  mutually 
helpful  relations  the  Commonwealth  and  its  residents  of  foreign  origin,  protect 
immigrants  from  exploitation  and  abuse,  stimulate  their  acquisition  and 
mastery  of  English,  develop  their  understanding  of  American  government, 
institutions  and  ideals,  and  generally  promote  their  assimilation  and  naturali- 
zation. For  the  above  purpose,  the  division  may  co-operate  with  other  officers 
and  departments  of  the  Commonwealth  and  with  all  public  agencies,  federal, 
state  or  municipal.  It  may  investigate  the  exploitation  or  abuse  of  immigrants 
and  in  making  any  investigation  may  require  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  books  and  documents  relating  to  the  matter 
under  investigation." 

While  the  act  creating  the  Division  specifically  cites  certain  services  to  be  per- 
formed for  those  residents  of  the  Commonwealth  who  are  of  foreign  origin,  the 
assistance  given  is  not  intended  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  foreign  born  client, 
but  rather  because  the  assimilation  and  naturalization  of  the  alien  and  his  protec- 
tion from  fraud  are  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  state.  The  idea  underlying  the 
service  is  that  public  safety  makes  it  essential  that  the  state  establish  friendly 
relations  with  such  of  its  residents  as  left  to  themselves  might  be  led  astray  into 
communistic  activities.  The  individual  alien  is  assisted  in  his  personal  problem  of 
citizenship  or  immigration  so  that  his  adjustment  to  his  environment  may  result 
to  the  benefit  of  the  state.  The  Commonwealth  is  justified  in  directing  some 
attention  to  the  immigrant,  first,  because  in  removing  the  handicaps  which  igno- 
rance of  language,  laws  and  customs  place  in  the  path  of  the  stranger  it  tends  to  give 
.the  equality  of  opportunity  promised  by  the  state  constitution;  second,  in  protecting 
the  immigrant  from  fraud  and  loss  it  wisely  seeks  the  safety  of  the  Commonwealth ; 
third,  in  establishing  friendly  relations  with  those  who  unguided  and  misled  might 
become  a  menace,  the  state  acts  for  its  own  security  as  well  as  for  the  incidental 
benefit  of  the  alien. 

Despite  the  present  restrictive  immigration  law  which  has  practically  stopped  new 
immigration,  the  immigrants  already  here  present  a  definite  problem.  Twenty- 
eight  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Massachusetts  were  born  in  foreign  lands. 
Sixty-eight  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  state  are  of  either  foreign  birth  or 
foreign  stock.  It  may  be  noted,  perhaps,  that  aliens  in  Massachusetts  are  subject 
to  all  taxes  in  exactly  the  same  ratio  as  the  native  born  and  their  contributions  to 
the  poll  tax,  the  income  tax,  the  inheritance  tax,  the  real  estate  and  personal 


property  tax  are  contributions  to  the  general  tax  fund  from  which  this  division, — 
as  all  state  offices — derives  its  maintenance. 

Summary  of  the  Year's  Work 

The  work  of  the  Division  as  a  whole  has  shown  a  notable  growth  this  year.  Our 
total  of  applications  for  service  for  the  year  is  41,052,  a  number  greater  by  8,439 
than  the  total  for  1930.  We  now  reach  more  than  twice  the  number  of  applicants 
than  we  did  in  the  first  year  of  operation  under  the  Department  of  Education,  1920, 
when  the  total  number  served  was  17,036.  The  gain,  however,  has  been  somewhat 
unevenly  distributed,  two  of  the  branch  offices — New  Bedford  and  Springfield — 
showing  a  loss  in  comparison  to  the  previous  year.  The  loss  at  Springfield  is  slight, 
that  office  still  ranking  second  in  the  number  of  persons  served.  All  the  other 
offices  show  a  considerable  gain,  notably  the  Boston  office  which  had  an  increase 
of  5,603  over  1930,  totalling  20,267  applications  for  the  year.  The  Worcester  office 
has  had  a  successful  year,  the  total  of  3,933  practically  doubling  the  1930  total  of 
1,995.  The  Lawrence  office  has  had  the  highest  registration  of  applicants  of  any 
branch  office,  its  total  of  4,829  applications  being  closely  followed  by  Springfield's 
figure  of  4,807.  The  Fall  River  office,  too,  shows  a  sizable  gain,  the  figure  for  1931 
being  4,829  in  contrast  to  3,209  applications  in  1930. 

Numerical  increase  or  decrease  of  applications  is  but  a  quantitative  standard  of 
achievement  and  not  indicative  of  success  or  failure  except  so  far  as  it  registers 
popular  interest  or  persons  reached. 

The  citizenship  work  of  the  Division  comprises  71%  of  the  total  work  of  the 
Division.  An  important  part  of  this  work  consists  in  the  filling  out  of  applications 
for  first  and  second  papers  of  citizenship,  derivative  certificates  and  affidavits  for 
duplicate  papers.  This  work  in  filling  out  blanks  was  divided  among  the  different 
offices  as  follows:  Boston,  12,203;  Springfield,  1,584;  Worcester,  1,579;  Lawrence, 
991;  New  Bedford,  802;  Fall  River,  645. 

Advisory  Board  and  Staff  Changes 

Governor  Ely  reappointed  to  the  Advisory  Board  Miss  Mary  A.  Barr  and  Mrs. 
Eva  Whiting  White  for  the  customary  three  year  terms  beginning  December  1,  1931. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  resignation  of  Miss  Alice  Louise  White  of  the  social 
service  staff  was  accepted  with  much  regret.  Miss  White,  who  has  been  with  the 
Division  since  1919,  brought  to  the  work  a  rich  background  of  foreign  travel  and  a 
warm  personal  understanding  of  the  problems  of  the  individual  clients.  Her 
intellectual  grasp  of  the  problem  and  her  sympathetic  reaction  to  it  have  been  an 
inspiration  to  the  staff. 

Boston  Office 
citizenship 

Problems  of  citizenship  have  brought  the  largest  number  of  clients  to  the  Boston 
office.  Naturalization,  although  a  Federal  matter,  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
state  not  only  because  of  the  permissive  power  vested  in  the  Superior  Courts  of  the 
state  to  grant  certificates  for  citizenship,  but  also  because  the  right  to  vote,  to  hold 
office,  and  even  to  enter  certain  occupations  hinges  upon  citizenship.  In  no  problem 
facing  the  alien  are  technicalities  so  confusing  and  assistance  of  a  disinterested 
agencv  so  necessary.  The  Federal  naturalization  bureau  at  Boston,  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  entire  state,  cannot,  under  the  law,  assist  those  who  desire  to 
become  citizens  in  the  filling  out  of  the  applications  which  must  be  filed  as  a  pre- 
liminary step.  The  activity  of  this  Division  in  assisting  aliens  in  filling  out  appli- 
cations for  first  and  final  papers,  in  explaining  the  technical  difficulties  incident  to 
new  regulations  is,  of  course,  done  by  the  Division  in  accordance  with  the  act 
creating  it  which  specifically  directs  that  the  Division  "develop  understanding  of 
American  institutions  and  ideals,  and  generally  promote  assimilation  and  naturali- 
zation." We  have  found  from  twelve  years'  experience  that  our  most  fruitful 
efforts  to  "protect  immigrants  from  fraud  and  abuse"  have  been  through  this 
activity.  The  Federal  government  conducts  a  never  ceasing  war  on  those  persons 
who  approach  the  ignorant  alien  with  promises  to  guarantee  citizenship  by  "fixing" 
the  naturalization  examiner  or  the  court.  Prevention  rather  than  prosecution  has 
been  our  policy.    The  best  remedy  for  this  evil  is  an  agency  equipped  to  do  the 


legitimate  work  of  assistance  in  technicalities  so  that  the  would-be  exploiters  find  a 
barren  market  for  their  endeavors.  As  in  the  past,  we  have  had  splendid  co- 
operation from  the  Federal  Naturalization  Director,  Mr.  Nicolls,  who  has  referred 
to  our  office  persons  in  need  oT  the  assistance  we  are  equipped  to  offer  and  who  has 
also  extended  every  courtesy  in  explaining  cases  which  present  peculiar  difficulties. 
The  number  aided  in  the  Boston  office  in  citizenship  problems  for  1931  was  15,490, 
an  increase  of  5,032  over  the  previous  year.  A  large  portion  of  these  applicants 
sought  help  in  filling  out  the  applications  for  citizenship.  Forty-seven  hundred  and 
eighty-three  persons  were  aided  in  filling  out  applications  for  first  papers;  7,091 
in  filling  out  applications  for  final  papers;  42  in  applying  for  derivative  citizenship 
certificates;  287  in  applications  for  duplicate  certificates  or  declarations  in  lieu  of 
those  lost  or  destroyed.  The  remainder  of  the  cases  classified  under  citizenship 
were  inquiries  concerning  individual  citizenship  status  or  concerning  the  naturaliza- 
tion procedure. 

Sex 

An  analysis  of  the  applications  for  first  and  second  papers  shows  that  almost 
twice  as  many  men  as  women  took  the  first  or  final  step  for  citizenship.  Of  the 
total  of  4,783  applications  for  first  papers,  1,550  were  filed  by  women  and  3,233  by 
men.  In  the  final  paper  applications,  the  ratio  of  women  applying  increased  as 
there  were  2,589  women  and  4,502  men.  For  both  applications  the  figure  for  women 
was  4,139  and  for  men  7,735. 

Nationality  of  Persons  Filling  Applications  for  First  or  Final  Papers 

Boston  Office,  1931 


Nation  alitt 

Canadian    . 

Irish    .... 

Italian 

English 

Jewish 

Scotch 

Polish 

Swedish 

Lithuanian 

Russian 

Greek 

German 

Portuguese 

British  West  Indies 

Armenian  . 

American    . 

Norwegian 

Turkish      . 

Albanian    . 

French 

Finnish 

Syrian 

Canadian  French 

Lettish 

Spanish 

Belgian 

Austrian     . 

Roumanian 

Swiss  .        . 

South  American 

Filipino 

Ukranian    . 

Slovak 

Welsh         ... 

Hungarian 

Esthonian 

Ruthenian 

Yugo  Slav 

Assyrian     . 

Egyptian    . 

Bulgarian   . 

Magyar 

Mexican     . 

South  African    . 

Australian 

Arabian 

Icelandic     . 

Total 


First 

Second 

Paper 

Paper 

1,358 

1,918 

1,123 

1,814 

923 

1,080 

138 

250 

166 

216 

139 

212 

131 

198 

85 

242 

89 

163 

66 

160 

71 

100 

52 

105 

75 

56 

39 

66 

31 

71 

0 

93 

31 

44 

20 

48 

34 

33 

17 

44 

24 

29 

25 

27 

34 

0 

16 

14 

7 

12 

8 

10 

10 

8 

5 

7 

5 

6 

3 

7 

7 

3 

9 

1 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

4.7S3 

7,901 

Total 


3,276 

2,937 

2,003 

388 

382 

351 

329 

327 

252 

226 

171 

157 

131 

105 

102 

93 

75 

68 

67 

61 

53 

52 

34 

30 

19 

18 

18 

12 

11 

10 

10 

10 

9 

8 

7 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


11,874 


Nationality 
Of  the  forty-seven  nationalities  represented  in  those  making  application  for  first 
and  second  papers  of  citizenship,  more  than  half  of  the  total  number  were  of  two 
national  groups — the  Canadian  and  the  Irish.  Canadians  headed  the  list  showing 
1,358  seeking  first  and  1,918  second  papers.  The  Irish  had  1,123  applications  for 
first  and  1,814  for  final  papers.  Italians  came  third  showing  933  applications  for 
first  and  1,080  for  final  papers.  No  other  national  group  totalled  more  than  300 
applications.  For  Boston,  at  any  rate,  the  majority  of  persons  at  present  seeking 
citizenship  are  of  English  speaking  stock  with  no  language  barrier  to  prevent  com- 
plete understanding  of  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  At  the  moment,  the 
national  group  most  heavily  represented  is  from  the  Canadian  provinces.  The 
tabular  classification  preceding  gives  the  detail  of  the  nationality  range. 

Age 

The  law  requires  that  the  applicant  for  first  papers  be  at  least  eighteen  years  old. 
Of  the  4,783  applicants  for  first  papers,  but  32  took  the  step  at  the  minimum  age. 
The  greatest  number  filed  in  the  21st  year, — 202  making  application  then.  The 
range  of  age  ran  between  18  and  71  years.    The  average  age  was  34.9. 

The  lowest  legal  limitation  for  final  papers  is  the  twenty-first  birthday.  Only 
50  of  the  7,091  applications  were  filed  by  those  in  their  twenty-first  year.  The  age 
variation  ran  from  21  to  81.    The  average  age  of  those  seeking  final  papers  was  37.9. 

Undoubtedly  the  limitation  of  the  benefits  of  the  Old  Age  Assistance  Act  to 
citizens  has  stimulated  naturalization  for  the  elderly.  Seventeen  hundred  and  six 
persons  over  fifty,  comprising  almost  one-seventh  of  the  total,  made  applications 
for  first  and  final  papers.  Seven  hundred  and  thirteen  persons  over  fifty  applied 
for  first  and  993  of  that  age  for  second  papers. 

Time  Interval  Between  Arrival  and  Application  for  First  or  Final  Papers 

There  is  no  legal  limitation  of  length  of  residence  in  the  United  States  before 
application  for  first  papers  may  be  made.  Three  hundred  applicants  are  listed  as 
taking  the  first  step  when  resident  in  the  United  States  one  year  or  less.  The  varia- 
tion shown  in  the  time  interval  was  wide,  ranging  from  less  than  one  year  to  seventy- 
two  years  after  arrival.  The  average  time  elapsing  between  arrival  in  the  United 
States  and  application  for  first  papers  as  shown  by  the  analysis  made  of  the  4,783 
applications  filed  this  year,  was  12.9  years.  This  time  interval  is  a  much  longer  one 
than  that  shown  in  a  similar  study  made  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  and  published 
in  Americanization  Studies  in  the  volume  entitled  " Americans  by  Choice."  The 
Carnegie  figure  was  based  on  a  larger  number  of  records  studied — 26,284 — covering 
selected  courts  all  over  the  United  States  in  1913-1914.  The  average  interval  found 
in  the  Carnegie  study  between  arrival  and  declaration  of  intention  was  6.8  years. 
It  was  not  possible,  with  the  limited  time  for  our  statistical  study,  to  classify 
separately  those  arriving  in  the  United  States  before  reaching  the  eighteenth 
birthday.  Such  persons  could  not,  of  course,  make  application  for  first  papers  at 
once. 

The  legal  limitation  of  residence  in  this  country  before  application  for  final  papers 
is  five  years  except  for  the  alien  wives  of  American  citizens  who  may  petition  within 
a  year.  Of  the  7,091  persons  who  filled  out  applications  for  final  papers,  68  were 
American  women  petitioning  for  reinstatement  of  citizenship  under  the  Cable 
Act.  No  time  interval  of  course  could  be  computed  for  these  women.  There  were 
94  other  women  who  applied  for  citizenship  before  residence  in  the  country  for 
five  years.  The  average  interval  between  arrival  and  filling  out  application  was 
15.3  years.  This  figure,  too,  shows  a  longer  interval  than  the  result  shown  in  the 
Carnegie  Americanization  study  which  found  the  average  interval  to  be  9.2  years. 
There  is  an  exceedingly  wide  range  of  variation  in  the  time  interval  before  filing  for 
final  papers.  The  largest  number,  however,  766,  filed  five  years  after  arrival  in  the 
country.  There  were  persons  filing  after  50,  60  and  70  years  of  residence.  The 
longer  time  interval  may  be  somewhat  attributed  to  the  same  factor — interest  in 
qualifying  for  the  Old  Age  Assistance — which  has  stimulated  naturalization 
activities  in  those  normally  uninterested. 
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This  analysis  shows  that  the  attitude  of  concern  that  the  immigrant  is  rushed  into 
citizenship  as  soon  as  he  has  landed  in  the  country  has  no  basis  in  fact.  Rather, 
the  figures  show  that  the  immigrant  is  deliberate  about  his  change  of  allegiance  and 
waits  on  an  average  three  times  the  legal  limitation  of  five  years.  These  are  sur- 
prising figures  for  those  who  fear  that  we  are  rushing  aliens  into  citizenship. 

Occupations 

American  industry  today  is  insisting  on  citizen  labor  as  against  alien  labor  and 
the  pressure  toward  citizenship  is  felt  even  in  the  ranks  of  unskilled  labor.  For 
some  time,  of  course,  the  labor  unions  have  made  citizenship  a  requisite  for  union 
membership  in  skilled  trades.  Almost  one-half  of  the  persons  applying  for  first  or 
final  papers  were  employed  in  industries  and  manufacturing — 5,193  of  the  total  of 
11,874  being  so  listed.  The  largest  single  occupation  listed — laborer — showed  2,009 
so  classified  in  the  industrial  group.  Next  in  numerical  importance  came  those  in 
domestic  service, — 3,152  listing  occupation  in  that  group.  Only  one  other  classi- 
cation — mercantile — lists  more  than  a  thousand  persons — 1,055  giving  mercantile 
pursuits. 

The  brief  statistical  summary  which  follows  shows  the  occupations  of  those  filling 
out  applications  for  first  or  final  papers  at  this  office  in  1931: 


Occupation 


Agriculture 

Seafarer 

Unemployed 

Clerical 

Transportation 

Professional 

Mercantile 

Domestic    . 

Industry     . 


Totals 


First 

Final 

Paper 

Paper 

63 

92 

89 

94 

106 

300 

171 

292 

241 

258 

411 

357 

413 

642 

1,159 

1,993 

2,130 

3,063 

4,783 

7,091 

Total 


155 

183 

406 

463 

499 

868 

1,055 

3,152 

5,193 

11,874 


The  combination  of  increased  fees,  stricter  requirements  for  arrival  records, 
higher  educational  standards  for  naturalization  and  the  widespread  depression  has 
made  difficult  problems  for  the  wage-earner  who  is  an  alien.  Many  professions 
and  occupations  are  closed  to  aliens  by  statute.  A  recent  Massachusetts  statute — 
in  giving  preference  to  citizens  in  all  work  of  the  Commonwealth — practically  bars 
the  alien  from  such  employment.  Lack  of  citizenship  is  a  severe  economic  handicap 
and,  in  times  of  depression,  the  citizenship  certificate  is  looked  upon  as  a  guarantee 
to  a  job.  The  increased  interest  in  citizenship  has  been  motivated  by  economic  need 
in  great  part. 

Immigration 

No  new  restrictive  immigration  laws  were  enacted  during  the  year  covered  by 
this  report  but  the  Administration's  aggressive  policy  to  reduce  unemployment  by 
restricting  immigration  and  deporting  those  illegally  here  as  well  as  assisting  those 
economically  unfit  to  leave,  has  turned  the  tide  of  immigration  so  that  for  the  first 
time  in  the  110  years  for  which  records  have  been  kept,  more  persons  are  leaving  the 
United  States  than  coming  here.  The  voluntary  departures  are  at  the  normal  rate 
but  the  deportations  are  at  the  highest  rate  of  any  time  since  deportation  became  a 
part  of  immigration  procedure.  Representative  Johnson  of  Washington,  formerly 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  states 
"The  1924  Restriction  Act,  and  the  policy  of  the  President  in  causing  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  that  act  denying  admission  of  those  likely  to  become  a 
public  charge,  has  kept  not  less  than  15,000,000  people  out  of  the  United  States  in 
the  past  ten  years,  and  in  the  last  few  years  has  saved  positions  for  about  1,500,000 
of  American  workingmen."  The  Administration  estimates  the  number  of  aliens 
who  might  have  come  to  the  United  States  had  the  "likely  to  become  a  public 
charge"  clause  been  less  strictly  enforced  at  300,000.    The  latest  census  of  unem- 


ployed  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  6,000,000.  Drastic  control  of  immigra- 
tion has  not  been,  obviously,  an  entire  solution  of  the  unemployment  crisis. 

The  policy  of  barring  aliens  from  this  country  when  economic  conditions  indicate 
that  they  will  undersell  or  compete  with  labor  here  and  accentuate  unemployment 
is  undoubtedly  economically  sound  and  in  addition  a  positive  act  of  kindness  to  the 
prospective  newcomer  who  lacks  funds  or  friends  here.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to 
see  how  the  exclusion  of  the  wives  and  children  of  aliens  resident  here,  and  of  the 
aged  parents  of  American  citizens — as  has  been  done  by  several  consuls — could 
possibly  help  American  labor  or  relieve  unemployment  distress.  Such  relatives 
would  not  be  competitors  in  the  labor  market  but  consumers  here  and  the  dollars 
sent  for  their  maintenance  in  Europe  could  be  spent  in  the  home  market.  The 
consuls  abroad,  in  carrying  out  the  pronouncement  of  the  President,  have  found  it 
sometimes  necessary  to  make  decisions  which  have  caused  individual  suffering  by 
continuing  family  separation.  The  consuls,  however,  give  careful  consideration  to 
the  documentary  evidence  presented  and  undoubtedly  are  bound  by  standards  set 
for  the  protection  of  American  citizens.  In  all  cases  on  which  we  have  corre- 
sponded, the  consular  service  has  evidenced  a  high  standard  of  care  and  has  given 
minute  investigation  on  the  circumstances  of  the  individual  case. 

During  the  past  year,  49  aliens  were  assisted  in  making  application  for  verifica- 
tion of  their  arrival  in  the  country  so  that  the  immigration  service  might  notify 
the  consuls  abroad  to  give  the  relatives  of  these  legally  arrived  aliens  second  prefer- 
ence in  the  quota.  One  hundred  and  ninety-four  citizens  were  assisted  in  executing 
petitions  for  the  issuance  of  immigration  visas  for  wives,  husbands,  children  or 
parents.  Five  hundred  and  sixty  persons  were  assisted  in  making  affidavit  of  their 
financial  status  and  their  willingness  to  assume  support  of  the  relatives  they  desired 
to  bring  to  the  United  States. 

Records  of  Registry 

During  the  year  we  assisted  917  aliens  to  apply  for  registration  under  the  act  of 
March  2,  1929.  These  persons  sought  registration,  usually,  because  they  found  it 
impossible  to  complete  their  citizenship  since  they  could  not  produce  the  certificate 
of  arrival  required  by  law.  This  privilege  of  establishing  a  legal  arrival  is  open  only 
to  those  aliens  who  came  here  prior  to  June  3,  1921.  The  great  majority  of  the 
aliens  seeking  registration  through  our  office  had  arrived  in  the  United  States 
long  before  1921.  Forty-seven  per  cent  of  them  had  come  to  the  United  States 
more  than  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  average  interval  between  arrival  and 
application  was  26.6  years.  The  intervals  varied  between  the  minimum  of  10  years 
to  65  years. 

Most  of  these  applicants  had  come  to  this  country  in  their  youth.  The  average 
age  given  as  that  on  arrival  date  was  18.8  years.  More  than  half  of  the  applicants, 
58.5  per  cent,  entered  the  United  States  before  their  twenty-first  year.  This  fact- 
is  probably  a  partial  explanation  of  the  lack  of  arrival  record  as  head  tax  is  not 
collected  from  children  under  16  and  no  records  are  usually  kept  unless  a  head  tax 
payment  is  recorded. 

The  nationality  most  numerous  in  these  records  for  registration  was  Canadian, 
444  of  that  nationality  being  listed.  Next  in  order  came  the  English  with  130. 
No  other  national  group  had  100  applications.  Thirty-three  nationalities  were 
represented  in  the  applications. 

As  in  the  applications  for  citizenship,  the  industrial  group  showed  the  largest 
number  of  applications  for  record  of  registry — 388  persons  listing  occupations  in 
industry.  One  hundred  and  eighty-six  persons  gave  the  occupation  as  domestic 
service,  78  as  mercantile,  77  in  professional  groups, — 52  of  whom  were  listed  as 
nurses,  60  as  transportation  workers,  48  clerical,  22  as  seamen,  7  as  agricultural! ste 
and  51  unemployed.  Three  hundred  and  forty-two  women  and  575  men  mads 
application  for  record  of  registry. 

Travel  Problems 

The  strict  enforcement  of  the  immigration  law  has  been  a  deterrent  to  foreign 

travel  for  the  prudent  alien  and  source  of  distress  to  the  careless  person  who  traveled 

outside  the  country  without  securing  the  necessary  permit.    This  lessening  of  the 

mobility  of  labor  has  not  helped  the  unemployment  situation.    In  the  da}*s  before 
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the  quota,  immigrants  from  southern  and  central  Europe  commonly  returned  to 
their  old  homes  in  times  of  economic  stress,  thus  relieving  the  surplus  labor  market. 
Travel  this  way  is  too  risky  nowadays  and  this  natural  movement  of  labor  according 
to  supply  and  demand  has  been  definitely  broken. 

As  usual,  we  have  had  many  inquiries  during  the  year  on  problems  concerning 
travel  to  either  Europe  or  Canada.  Eleven  hundred  and  thirty-five  persons  have 
called  at  the  Boston  office  for  this  service.  To  279  of  them  we  gave  assistance  in 
filling  out  applications  for  the  permit  to  re-enter,  the  document  issued  by  the 
Federal  department  of  labor  which  permits  the  holder  to  visit  a  foreign  country 
and  remain  there  a  year  without  the  application  of  the  quota  requirements  of  the 
laws. 

Eight  hundred  and  fifty-six  certificates  of  identification  were  filled  out  for 
Canadian  travel.  The  border  inspection  this  year  was  extremely  rigid  and  many 
Canadians  found  great  difficulty  in  returning  to  the  states  after  visits  at  their 
homes. 

Work  with  Newcomers 

Transatlantic  liners  docking  at  Boston  have,  as  usual,  been  met  by  the  social 
workers  of  the  Division — Miss  Kiela,  Mrs.  Lentino,  Miss  Levy  and  Mr.  Mclnnes 
sharing  the  work  this  year.  The  newcomers  arriving  have  been  few  for  the  past 
year  but  the  individual  problems  presented  have  been  as  acute  as  ever. 

Miscellaneous  Service 

While  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  of  the  workers  of  the  Division  has  been 
devoted  to  the  problem  closest  to  the  heart  and  interest  of  the  immigrant — his 
entrance  into  full  participation  of  American  life  through  the  medium  of  naturaliza- 
tion— applicants  have  also  brought  us  individual  problems  of  adjustment.  Fourteen 
persons  injured  in  industry  were  referred  to  the  Industrial  Accident  Board.  Three 
hundred  and  twenty  persons  in  search  of  work  were  advised  to  register  at  the 
free  state  and  municipal  employment  bureaus.  Some  few  of  this  number  knew 
of  the  employment  offices  but  the  average  inquirer  had  no  idea  of  their  existence. 
For  many  naturalized  citizens  the  blanks  for  labor  service  registration  were  filled 
out.  Forty-one  persons  in  need  of  financial  assistance  were  referred  to  the  proper 
public  welfare  agencies.  Interpretation  in  Italian,  Lithuanian,  and  Polish  was 
requested  by  other  state  departments  in  48  instances.  Translations  from  Aramaic, 
Armenian,  Jewish,  Italian,  Lithuanian,  Polish  and  Russian,  totalling  115  were 
made,  usually  at  the  request  of  public  agencies  but  occasionally  at  the  request  of 
the  individual.  The  documents  translated  comprised  birth  certificates,  marriage 
records,  passports,  etc.,  and  were  required  for  purposes  of  work,  compensation  or 
citizenship. 

As  in  the  past  we  have  enjoyed  co-operation  with  all  federal,  state  and  civic 
organizations  interested  in  our  common  problem.  We  have  had  special  help  during 
the  past  year  in  interpretation  and  translation  from  the  foreign  language  secretaries 
of  the  International  Institute.  The  Boston  Legal  Aid  has  given  most  able  assistance 
in  the  legal  problems  referred  to  them  for  assistance. 

Fall  River  Office 

The  past  year  afforded  the  office  the  opportunity  of  aiding  our  foreign  born 
clients  in  new  problems  that  were  brought  about  as  a  result  of  legislation,  both  state 
and  national. 

The  Old  Age  Assistance  Act  which  became  operative  during  the  year  made  it 
requisite  that  the  claimant  for  such  aid  present  proof  of  certain  age  and  American 
citizenship.  For  many  persons  such  proof  was  difficult  or  impossible  to  secure, 
either  because  of  foreign  birth  or  inability  to  recall  the  facts  connected  with  the 
husband's  or  father's  naturalization.  In  almost  every  case  the  failing  memory  of  the 
aged  person  made  it  a  difficult  matter  to  secure  sufficient  data  to  inaugurate  a 
search  for  the  documents  required.  However,  as  the  result  of  persistent  corre- 
spondence we  had  the  pleasure  of  locating  records  for  approximately  fifty  per  cent 
of  these  persons  and  thereby  enabled  them  to  partake  of  the  benefits  of  the  act. 
The  local  agents  in  charge  of  this  particular  branch  of  relief  consulted  the  office 
frequently  for  rulings  on  debatable  claims  of  citizenship. 


The  payment  of  the  bonus  to  the  veterans  of  the  World  War  by  the  government 
brought  hundreds  of  these  men  to  the  office  for  the  execution  of  the  notes  that  were 
required  by  the  Veterans'  Bureau  as  security  for  the  loans  made  them.  The  fact 
that  this  demand  for  service  came  to  us  entirely  unsolicited  indicated  the  wide- 
spread knowledge  of  the  Bureau  and  its  varied  activities.  This  service  acted  as  an 
excellent  medium  for  the  office,  since  the  contacts  made  enabled  us  to  assist  these 
veterans  on  many  subsequent  occasions  with  their  various  problems. 

These  factors,  coupled  with  an  increased  amount  of  field  work  in  Taunton  and 
Attleboro  accounted  for  the  marked  increase  in  service  over  that  of  the  preceding 
year. 

Despite  unfavorable  conditions  a  gratifying  interest  in  citizenship  was  manifested 
throughout  our  entire  district.  This  was  especially  noticeable  on  our  visits  to 
North  Attleborough  made  during  the  early  part  of  the  year,  when  many  varied 
naturalization  problems  were  adjusted.  The  response  to  our  publicity  indicated  a 
long  felt  want  in  that  community. 

Unfortunately  the  service  rendered  to  many  necessarily  assumed  the  form  of 
explanation  and  advice  since  conditions  caused  them  to  forego  actual  naturalization 
procedure,  pending  a  favorable  change  in  their  circumstances. 

The  decision  of  the  court  officials  of  this  county  in  discontinuing  the  practice  of 
accepting  declarations  and  petitions  in  the  separate  cities  and  requiring  that  such 
documents  be  filed  at  the  county  seat,  increased  the  already  high  cost  of  naturaliza- 
tion, since  the  ruling  necessitated  the  outlay  of  transportation  for  the  principal  and 
his  witnesses. 

The  demand  for  documents,  required  to  assist  relatives  in  emigrating  from  abroad, 
was  somewhat  less  than  in  previous  years.  With  the  unemployment  situation  that 
obtains  at  present,  this  was  to  be  expected. 

The  more  rigid  enforcement  of  the  Canadian  immigration  law  increased  our 
responsibility,  as  advisors,  to  those  persons  who  visited  that  country.  Regulations 
required  that  such  persons  be  made  fully  acquainted  with  the  laws  governing 
entrance  to  Canada  and  likewise  those  to  be  encountered  when  they  re-entered 
this  country.  The  importance  of  this  type  of  service,  rendered  tourists  each  sum- 
mer, has  increased  to  the  point  where  few  attempt  such  journeys  unless  fortified 
with  the  counsel  of  the  office. 

The  number  of  those  who  availed  themselves  of  the  registration  privilege,  whereby 
they  legalized  their  residence  here  as  a  preliminary  to  completing  naturalization, 
greatly  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year  since  the  law  became  effective. 

A  type  of  service  that  was  rendered  during  the  year  in  several  instances,  added 
further  to  the  variety  of  aid  furnished  our  clients.  The  applicants  in  question 
requested  that  we  intercede  with  the  local  lighting  companies  in  order  that  threat- 
ened discontinuance  of  their  service  in  these  homes  be  postponed  until  a  given  date. 
Since  these  persons  were  either  war  veterans  receiving  pensions  or  were  awaiting 
industrial  compensation  payments,  the  actual  facts  were  presented  to  the  company 
officials  who  were  kind  enough  in  each  instance  to  favour  our  client. 

The  area  from  which  applications  for  service  were  received  was  wider  than  in 
previous  years.  Naturally  in  many  of  these  cases  the  advice  furnished  or  assistance 
given  was  by  correspondence. 

Because  of  our  affiliation  with  several  welfare  organizations  we  were  in  position 
to  assist  directly,  or  at  least  advise,  a  large  number  of  persons  as  to  the  method  to 
be  followed  in  securing  assistance  from  the  Community  Welfare  Fund  which  was 
made  available  during  the  year  for  those  in  need  through  unemployment. 

Lawrence  Office 

The  year  1931  shows  an  appreciable  increase  in  the  number  of  our  cases,  which 
totalled  4,829  for  this  year  ended  November  30,  1931,  as  compared  with  3,296  for 
the  year  ended  November  30,  1930,  a  net  increase  of  1,533.  The  total  of  4,829 
cases  was  the  highest  since  this  office  was  established.  Our  next  highest  year  was 
1929  in  which  we  had  a  total  of  3,795. 

Lawrence  has  experienced  another  of  its  periodical  strikes  in  the  textile  industry 
resulting  in  loss  of  wages  for  several  weeks  for  approximately  23,000  people.  Not- 
withstanding this  fact  as  well  as  the  general  business  depression  our  business  has 
increased. 
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Citizenship 

Declarations  of  intention  to  become  citizens  showed  an  increase  over  last  year 
of  184  or  157  per  cent,  petitions  increased  278  or  71  per  cent  and  general  informa- 
tion 633  or  34  per  cent.  Naturalization  problems  have  been  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  people  more  during  the  past  year  it  seems  than  in  any  previous  year. 

Immigration 

The  number  of  immigrants  who  come  here  to  take  up  their  permanent  residence 
has  been  reduced  to  such  an  extent  especially  by  the  application  of  the  President's 
order  to  enforce  rigidly  the  provision  in  the  Immigration  Act  of  1917  concerning 
those  who  might  be  likely  to  become  public  charges,  that  requests  on  immigration 
problems  might  reasonably  show  a  decrease  but  such  was  not  the  case.  We  had 
940  applicants  seeking  this  service.  Applications  for  certificates  of  registry  have 
increased  147  or  408  per  cent,  affidavits  32  or  91  per  cent  and  certificates  of  identi- 
fication for  Canadian  travel  140  or  ninety  per  cent. 

General  Information 

Our  cases  by  racial  classification  have  increased  proportionately  as  follows: 
British,  which  includes  the  Canadian  French  and  others,  English,  Irish  and  Scotch, 
increased  1,352  or  84  per  cent,  Italian  87  or  21  per  cent,  and  Polish  52  or  25  per  cent. 
The  other  nationalities  had  slight  increases  except  Armenian  which  decreased  44 
or  20  per  cent  and  Syrian  39  or  23  per  cent. 

Some  of  the  increases  by  locations  are  Lawrence  394  or  26  per  cent,  Lowell  455 
or  107  per  cent,  Haverhill  66  or  27  per  cent,  Gloucester  77  or  55  per  cent,  and 
Salem  68  or  60  per  cent. 

Other  cities  and  towns  increased  slightly  except  Newbury  port,  which  increased 
from  13  in  1930  to  244  in  1931  but  this  is  due  to  a  transfer  of  field  activities.  Salis- 
bury and  Salisbury  Beach  also  show  an  increase.  In  these  two  places  the  figures 
as  reported  in  1930  show  just  one  case  as  compared  with  27  in  1931. 

On  December  1,  1930  we  transferred  our  field  service  from  Amesbury  to  New- 
buryport,  with  the  result  that  the  Amesbury  cases  decreased  49  or  45  per  cent. 
We  also  eliminated  the  service  in  Peabody  and  Beverly  because  >  of  their  close 
proximity  to  Salem  where  we  now  give  field  service.  The  result  was  a  decrease  in 
Peabody  cases  of  41  or  39  per  cent  but  an  increase  in  Beverly  cases  of  21  or  48 
per  cent. 

The  distribution  of  the  Constitution  booklet  has  increased  1,074  or  37  per  cent 
and  rightly  so,  because  from  all  sources  came  reports  of  its  usefulness. 

New  Bedford  Office 

The  fact  that  our  total  figures  for  the  past  year  were  considerably  lower  than 
those  for  the  past  fiscal  year  hardly  reflects  the  service  our  office  rendered  in  this 
territory.  Because  of  the  fact  that  extreme  restrictions  were  placed  on  immigra- 
tion, and  admissions  to  this  port  were  practically  negligible,  a  proportionately 
larger  number  of  inquiries  were  made  concerning  the  migration  of  relatives  or 
friends  abroad.  The  community  has  been  " Naturalization  conscious,"  but  the 
larger  fees  have  been  a  barrier  to  many. 

For  many  years  *  declarations  of  intention  and  petitions  for  naturalization  were 
accepted  at  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  Courts  in  New  Bedford,  but  during  the  past 
year  the  Clerk  of  Courts  has  found  it  impossible  to  perform  this  service,  and 
applicants  had  to  go  to  Taunton. 

The  office  has  been  consulted  to  a  greater  extent  by  public  agencies,  particularly 
by  the  Registrar  of  Voters  and  by  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  As  in  the 
past,  many  employers  accepted  statements  made  by  us  as  to  the  citizenship  status 
of  prospective  employees.  Although  citizenship  has  been  the  bulk  of  our  work,  it 
has  been  of  a  more  varied  nature.  We  made  fewer  applications  for  permits  to 
re-enter  and  affidavits  of  identity  for  Canadian  travel,  perhaps  because  of  the  lack 
of  funds  or  the  fear  of  the  possibility  of  exclusion  on  return.  The  fear  of  deportation 
because  of  the  ambiguity  of  newspaper  reports  brought  many  to  us  for  reassurance 
and  advice. 
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A  few  of  the  interesting  cases  handled  during  the  year  were: 

1.  Mr.  X.  Y.  Z.,  aged  fifty-eight,  entered  the  United  States  at  the  age  of 
twelve  years.  He  remained  here,  married,  and  had  eighteen  children  born  in 
New  Bedford.  During  the  World  War  he  served  in  the  Massachusetts  State 
Guard,  petitioned  for  citizenship  in  1922,  but  the  petition  was  dismissed  be- 
cause of  a  technicality.  He  went  to  Canada  in  1929  to  visit  a  sister  and  stayed 
there  more  than  one  year.  When  he  sought  readmission  he  was  detained. 
Relatives  here  asked  us  to  intercede  and  Mr.  Z.  was  readmitted. 

2.  Mrs.  B.  C.  D.  arrived  at  the  port  of  New  Bedford  as  a  member  of  the 
crew  of  a  Cape  Verdean  packet.  The  vessel  was  sixty  days  at  sea  on  her  way 
here  and,  during  the  exceptionally  rough  voj^age,  rations  gave  out.  Mrs. 
D.  had  been  advised  to  come  to  the  United  States  to  have  a  serious  operation 
performed.  She  was  in  poor  condition  at  the  beginning  of  her  journey  and, 
on  her  arrival,  was  in  immediate  need  of  hospitalization.  She  was  detained  by 
the  Immigration  Officials  and  was  ordered  to  return  on  the  boat  as  she  was 
considered  a  male  fide  member  of  the  crew.  Her  husband  asked  this  office  to 
assist  him  in  petitioning  for  her  release  in  order  that  she  might  be  hospitalized. 
A  petition  was  drawn  up.  Mrs.  D.  was  successfully  operated  on  and  will 
return  to  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  in  the  near  future. 

The  office  has  had  the  co-operation  of  all  public  and  semi-public  agencies  and 
wishes  to  thank  especially  the  Director  for  her  constructive  criticism  and  advice, 
the  officers  of  the  United  States  Immigration  Office  at  New  Bedford,  the  Legal  Aid 
Society  of  New  Bedford,  the  Postmaster  of  New  Bedford,  and  those  others  who  by 
their  co-operation  and  good-will  have  assisted  us. 

Springfield  Office 

In  the  Springfield  district  during  the  year  ending  November  30,  1931,  the  regular 
program  of  work  with  the  foreign-born  and  the  usual  schedule  of  hours  in  centers 
outside  of  Springfield  has  been  maintained  in  Adams,  Holyoke,  Greenfield,  North- 
ampton and  Pittsfield,  in  addition  to  special  days  in  Ware  and  North  Adams. 

A  change  has  been  noted  during  the  past  year  in  the  type  of  immigration  service 
which  has  been  requested.  There  has  seemed  to  be  an  understanding  of  the  present 
immigration  policy  of  our  government  and  as  a  result  fewer  persons  have  attempted 
to  bring  friends  or  relatives  to  this  country  but  at  the  same  time  there  has  been 
greater  difficulty  in  reuniting  separated  families. 

It  has  been  noted  that  more  of  the  older  foreign-born  residents  have  taken  steps 
towards  citizenship  during  the  past  year  than  formerly.  This  condition  probably 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  fact  that  citizenship  is  necessary  for  positions  in 
the  State  and  Municipal  labor  service  and  also  because  one  of  the  requirements  of 
the  State  Old  Age  Assistance  Act  is  that  the  applicant  be  a  citizen.  Because  of  the 
earlier  arrival  of  so  many  of  these  people  more  than  the  usual  difficulty  in  the 
matter  of  securing  certificates  of  arrival  has  been  encountered  and  has  caused  much 
distress  among  those  who  must  apply  for  a  record  of  registry  before  they  can  declare 
their  intention  or  petition  for  citizenship. 

It  has  been  an  especially  difficult  year  for  the  foreign-born  but  we  believe  that 
they  have  faced  their  problems  with  a  fortitude  equal  to  that  of  our  citizens. 

The  Act  under  which  veterans  of  the  World  War  could  become  citizens  in  a 
simplified  manner  expired  on  March  4,  1931,  and  we  arranged  for  a  special  session  of 
the  Naturalization  Court  on  February  27,  1931.  At  that  time  about  150  alien 
veterans  from  all  parts  of  western  Massachusetts  were  naturalized. 

It  has  been  one  of  our  privileges  to  participate  in  a  reception  to  new  citizens  at 
Northampton  in  April  under  the  auspices  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  This 
meeting  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  large  reception  held  in  Springfield  in  1930. 

As  usual  we  have  made  the  arrangements  for  the  participation  of  the  various 
national  groups  in  the  Independence  Day  Celebration  at  Springfield  and  have  been 
asked  by  the  Washington  Bicentennial  Commission  to  prepare  and  direct  a  program 
for  the  foreign-born  to  participate  in  the  Bicentennial  Celebration. 

Each  week  the  opportunity  has  been  offered  to  present  the  work  and  plans  of  the 
Division  to  representative  service,  patriotic  and  civic  groups  in  the  district  and  it 
has  been  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  find  all  elements  of  our  population  anxious  to 
assist  in  our  work. 
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Through  the  courtesy  of  the  City  of  Holyoke  we  have  been  able  to  establish 
regular  office  hours  in  the  City  Hall  on  Thursday  afternoon  and  evening.  With  the 
removal  of  the  Holyoke  Chamber  of  Commerce  into  new  quarters  it  was  impossible 
to  continue  our  arrangement  with  them  and  we  regret  that  we  were  not  able  longer 
to  avail  ourselves  of  their  fine  co-operation. 

During  the  year  ending  November  30,  1931,  4,807  applications  for  service  have 
been  received;  38  nationalities  were  represented  and  requests  came  from  113  cities 
and  towns. 

Citizenship 

Six  hundred  ninety-seven  persons  prepared  the  preliminary  applications  for 
first  paper;  894  preliminary  forms  for  naturalization  were  completed  and  record 
of  registry  applications  were  made  by  89  people. 

Among  the  several  severe  features  of  the  present  naturalization  law,  the  one 
which  makes  it  impossible  for  those  Canadians  who  arrived  in  the  United  States 
before  June  29,  1906,  to  take  steps  towards  citizenship  without  first  going  to  the 
expense  of  making  a  record  of  registry  is  the  most  unreasonable.  It  has  been 
discovered  in  our  work  in  the  last  year  that  many  Canadians  who  are  in  this  group 
must  postpone  citizenship  because  of  the  high  cost. 

Immigration 

One  thousand  fifteen  persons  have  applied  for  assistance  in  problems  involving 
immigration.  The  order  which  has  made  it  impossible  to  prove  to  an  American 
Consul  that  an  intending  immigrant  is  not  liable  to  become  a  public  charge  has  been 
in  effect  during  the  past  year  and  has  acted  effectively  to  prevent  practically  all 
immigration. 

The  work  in  this  district  has  been  greatly  helped  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
various  State  Departments,  Federal  and  Municipal  agencies  as  well  as  the  private 
agencies  having  interest  in  the  problems  of  the  foreign-born  and  the  spirit  of  help- 
fulness manifested  throughout  the  district  and  has  been  a  source  of  real  inspiration. 

Worcester  Office 

The  office  completed  its  first  year  of  full  time  operation  on  November  30,  1931, 
and  the  results  attained  justified  its  establishment  by  the  Director  on  a  full  time 
basis  in  April,  1930.  We  had  a  total  of  3,933  cases  for  the  year.  As  our  total  for  the 
year  ended  November  30,  1930,  was  1,995,  this  represented  an  increase  of  100  per 
cent.  Since  during  1930  we  did  not  operate  a  full  time  office  for  the  entire  year, 
the  growth  of  the  work  is  more  accurately  shown  by  comparing  the  results  of  the 
last  six  months  of  each  year.  A  comparison  of  the  figures  for  the  last  six  months  of 
the  year  just  ended  with  the  figures  for  the  same  period  during  the  previous  year 
shows  a  gain  of  707  cases,  or  a  little  over  54  per  cent. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  greater  part  of  our  work  or  approximately  81  per  cent 
was  on  citizenship.  About  16  per  cent  concerned  immigration  and  emigration 
cases  and  the  balance  of  3  per  cent  were  cases  of  a  miscellaneous  nature.  Requests 
came  to  us  during  the  year  from  every  city  and  nearly  every  town  in  the  district 
which  includes  all  of  Worcester  County.  These  applications  were  made  by  persons 
representing  over  35  different  nationalities.  Worcester  County  has  a  greater 
number  of  Swedish,  Finnish,  Lithuanian  and  Canadian-French  residents  than  any 
other  county  in  the  state  and  naturally  a  great  number  of  our  applicants  were  of 
these  races.  A  large  proportion  however  was  composed  of  Irish,  Italian,  Polish, 
and  persons  from  the  Canadian  Maritime  Provinces. 

Citizenship 

During  the  early  part  of  the  year  we  made  special  efforts  to  apprise  all  World 
War  veterans  of  the  American  service  regarding  the  privileges  in  naturalization 
accorded  to  them  by  the  Act  of  March  4,  1929,  and  to  assist  in  naturalization  such 
veterans  as  requested  aid.  A  warning  that  the  Veterans  Act  would  not  be  in  force 
after  March  4,  1931,  was  sent  to  all  of  the  large  American  Legion  Posts  in  Worcester 
County  and  a  notice  to  that  effect  was  published  in  the  newspapers  in  the  City  of 
Worcester,  including  the  French  and  Swedish  newspapers.    We  had  a  gratifying 
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response  to  our  notice  and,  at  a  special  court  session  held  in  February  at  Worcester, 
71  veterans  were  naturalized,  most  of  whom  had  had  the  preliminary  details  cared 
for  at  our  office. 

In  addition  to  our  work  through  the  newspapers  and  veterans'  organizations  we 
visited  the  United  States  Veterans'  Hospital  at  Rutland  to  make  certain  that  no 
veteran  was  overlooked.  After  interviewing  several  of  the  patients  we  sent  pre- 
liminary forms  for  citizenship  to  the  Naturalization  Service  for  six  of  the  inmates. 
Several  others  were  found  to  be  ineligible  for  the  following  reasons:  Two  of  the 
veterans  had  served  their  entire  time  in  the  Canadian  army,  one  had  enlisted  in 
the  American  army  after  the  armistice,  one  had  been  naturalized  while  in  the  service 
and  had  lost  his  naturalization  certificate  and  one  had  lost  his  discharge  certificate 
and  had  not  obtained  a  certificate  in  lieu  of  same.  Of  the  six  patients  who  were 
naturalized,  three  were  bed  patients,  two  of  whom  have  since  died.  In  contrast  to 
many  applicants  for  citizenship  during  the  year,  none  of  these  veterans  had  any- 
thing to  gain  by  becoming  citizens  except  their  own  satisfaction  in  gaining  citizen- 
ship in  the  country  that  they  had  served  in  war  time.  To  gain  such  citizenship 
they  were  willing  to  again  risk  their  lives  by  leaving  the  hospital  for  the  court  room. 

Despite  our  efforts  to  advise  all  veterans  to  apply  before  the  Veterans'  Act  ex- 
pired many  veterans  did  not  know  that  they  were  entitled  to  special  naturalization 
privileges  until  it  was  too  late  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  offered  to 
them.  As  a  great  number  of  veterans  are  unable  to  secure  a  certificate  of  arrival 
for  naturalization,  either  because  no  record  exists  or  because  they  are  unable  to  give 
sufficient  information  regarding  their  arrival  it  is  now  necessary  for  them  to  apply 
for  citizenship  under  the  naturalization  procedure  governing  aliens  generally. 
This  means  that  they  must  go  to  considerable  trouble  and  expense  to  become 
citizens. 

Our  citizenship  cases  for  the  year  totalled  3,164.  Of  this  number  50  per  cent, 
or  1,579,  were  applications  for  first  papers,  second  papers,  lost  papers  and  certi- 
ficates of  derivative  citizenship.  Five  per  cent  of  the  citizenship  applications  were 
made  by  school  officials,  naturalization  clubs,  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior 
Court  at  Worcester  and  individuals  for  our  Constitution  booklets.  The  booklets 
were  issued  in  lots  of  from  one  to  one  hundred.  The  balance  of  this  class  of  service 
consisted  of  information  given  verbally  or  by  mail  to  those  in  doubt  regarding  their 
citizenship,  or  the  correct  procedure  to  follow  to  become  citizens. 

It  was  noticeable  during  recent  months  that  about  50  per  cent  of  the  applicants 
for  first  and  second  papers  were  aliens  who  had  immigrated  into  the  United  States 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  basic  immigration  law  in  1917.  Of  those  applying  for 
second  papers  nearly  20  per  cent  had  first  papers  over  five  years  old.  These  facts 
indicate  that  the  desire  for  citizenship  was  greatly  influenced  by  three  factors, 
namely:  (1)  Poor  business  conditions  making  it  extremely  difficult  to  obtain 
employment  unless  a  person  is  a  citizen  or  at  least  has  taken  the  first  step  toward 
citizenship.  (2)  The  desire  to  apply  for  aid  under  the  Massachusetts  Old  Age 
Assistance  Act  which  requires  citizenship  before  aid  will  be  given.  (3)  The  fear 
of  deportation  on  the  part  of  the  alien  who  has  spent  several  years  in  the  United 
States  without  taking  any  action  to  become  a  citizen.  This  fear,  although  ground- 
less, is  very  strong  in  many  aliens. 

Several  of  our  citizenship  cases  concerned  persons  over  sixty  years  of  age.  Most 
of  these  old  people  had  taken  up  their  permanent  residence  in  our  country  prior  to 
June  29,  1906,  and  it  has  been  impossible  for  many  of  them  to  secure  an  immigration 
certificate  of  arrival,  in  some  cases  because  records  were  not  kept  when  they  arrived 
and  in  other  instances  because  details  of  their  entry  could  not  be  furnished  by  them 
due  to  their  failing  memories.  Prior  to  July  1,  1929,  those  who  had  been  admitted 
to  the  United  States  before  June  29,  1906,  as  permanent  immigrants  were  not  com- 
pelled to  obtain  a  certificate  of  arrival,  when  applying  for  naturalization.  Section 
4  of  the  Act  of  March  2,  1929,  made  the  securing  of  such  a  certificate  necessary 
before  a  declaration  of  intention  may  be  made  or  before  a  petition  may  be  filed  on 
a  declaration  already  made  without  a  certificate  of  arrival. 
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Immigration  and  Emigration 

The  desire  on  the  part  of  Canadians  to  visit  their  relatives  in  Canada  during  their 
vacations  resulted  in  a  heavy  demand  for  our  certificates  of  identification  to  aid 
in  their  return  to  the  United  States  when  their  vacations  were  ended.  We  furnished 
215  of  these  certificates  during  the  year  of  which  147,  or  68  per  cent  of  the  total, 
were  given  during  the  vacation  months  of  June,  July  and  August. 

We  had  a  total  of  646  immigration  cases  for  the  year.  Sixty  per  cent  of  these 
cases  involved  filling  out  various  papers  and  assisting  with  affidavits  required  by  the 
Immigration  Service  and  the  Consular  Service.  Most  of  the  applications  were  for 
registry  of  aliens  and  the  certificates  of  identification  mentioned  in  the  paragraph 
above.  The  rest  of  our  immigration  paper  work  consisted  of  aiding  our  applicants 
with  affidavits  of  support,  re-entry  permits  and  the  forms  required  in  securing  the 
various  preferences  granted  to  relatives  by  the  immigration  laws. 

Information  and  service  regarding  immigration  laws  and  regulations  comprised 
the  balance  of  our  immigration  cases. 

Miscellaneous 

Under  the  heading  of  miscellaneous  we  have  grouped  cases  that  could  not  properly 
be  classified  as  citizenship,  immigration  or  emigration.  This  would  include  special 
affidavits  not  concerned  with  any  of  the  three  subjects  named,  the  securing  of 
financial  aid  for  aliens  in  distress  when  they,  are  entitled  to  such  aid  or  anything  of  a 
similar  nature  that  would  be  comprehended  within  the  scope  of  our  duties  as  set 
forth  in  the  act  creating  the  division  which  states,  among  other  things,  that  we 
shall  employ  such  methods,  that  in  our  judgment  will  tend  to  bring  into  sympathetic 
and  mutually  helpful  relations  the  Commonwealth  and  its  residents  of  foreign 
origin.    A  case  listed  in  our  records  as  of  a  miscellaneous  nature  is  cited  below : 

Mrs.  W.  resides  in  Worcester,  is  without  resources  and  is  supported  by  her 
brother.  She  is  a  native  of  Russia  and  is  the  widow  of  a  World  War  veteran 
who  died  in  1926.  She  did  not  know,  until  she  called  at  our  office  on  another 
matter,  that  she  was  entitled  to  reimbursement  by  the  United  States  Veterans 
Bureau  up  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  expenses  incurred  on  the 
funeral  ot  her  husband,  who  had  left  no  estate  when  he -died.  We  secured  the 
affidavits  and  statements  required  under  the  law  and  submitted  the  case  to  the 
Veterans  Bureau  and  after  due  consideration  of  the  evidence,  a  check  for  one 
hundred  dollars  was  sent  by  that  office  to  Mrs.  W.  in  settlement  of  the  claim. 

Conclusion 

Monthly  visits  were  made  to  Leominster  during  December,  January,  February, 
October  and  November  and  to  Gardner  from  December  to  June  inclusive,  and  in 
October  and  November.  We  also  maintained  our  weekly  schedule  for  Fitchburg 
throughout  the  year  with  the  exception  of  July  and  August  when  the  schedule  was 
cut  to  one  visit  each  month. 

Outside  of  Worcester  our  work  has  been  tied  up  with  the  school  departments  of 
the  various  communities  and  we  have  had  most  cordial  relations  during  the  year 
with  Dr.  William  H.  Perry,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Leominster,  Miss  Margaret 
E.  Kielty,  Director  of  Americanization  in  Fitchburg  and  Miss  Marjorie  Hutchinson, 
Supervisor,  and  Miss  Cora  M.  Leamy,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Americanization  in 
Gardner.  Although  we  have  not  had  such  a  close  contact  with  the  schools  in 
Worcester,  because  of  the  office  operating  on  a  full  time  schedule  here,  there  have 
been  several  occasions  during  the  year  when  we  have  co-operated  with  Miss 
Catharine  A.  McHugh,  Director  of  Americanization.  When  it  was  requested,  in- 
formation regarding  difficult  cases  was  furnished  to  other  supervisors  in  the  district. 

A  fine  spirit  of  co-operation  with  us  was  shown  during  the  entire  year  by  the 
Immigration  Service,  the  Naturalization  Service  and  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  Superior  Court  in  Worcester. 
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Summary  of  Applications  for  Service  for  all  Offices 
from  December  1,  1930,  to  December  1,  1931 


Bank      .... 
Citizenship    . 
Compensation  for  Injury 
Emigration    . 
Employment 
Financial  Aid 
Immigration 
Interpretation 
Misc.  Complaints 
Misc.  Information 
Notarial  Service  . 
Translation  . 

Total 


Fall 

Law- 

New 

Spring- 

Worces- 

Boston 

River 

rence 

Bedford 

field 

ter 

Total 

8 

0 

0 

0 

23 

0 

31 

15,490 

1,864 

3,792 

1,692 

3,190 

3,174 

29,202 

14 

29 

2 

7 

40 

0 

92 

81 

44 

1 

196 

121 

5 

448 

320 

9 

6 

3 

25 

13 

376 

41 

29 

0 

2 

14 

7 

93 

3,561 

1,252 

940 

1,102 

1,015 

646 

8,516 

48 

0 

1 

3 

9 

0 

61 

126 

38 

7 

39 

79 

9 

298 

417 

615 

54 

79 

202 

44 

1,411 

46 

174 

24 

31 

78 

33 

386 

115 

0 

2 

8 

11 

2 

138 

20,267 

4,054 

4,829 

3,162 

4,807 

3,933 

41,052 

Applicants  for  Service — 1918-1931 


Bureau  of  Immigration 


Year 

Boston 

Fall 
River 

Law- 
rence 

New 
Bedford 

Spring- 
field 

Worces- 
ter 

Total 

1918 

1919       ....    ." 

6,373 
6,301 

1,781 
6,844 

411 
3,895 

8,565 
17,040 

Total 

12,674 

8,625 

4,306 

25,605 

Division 

of  Immigration  and  Americanization 

1920 

7,292 

6,923 

2,821 

17,036 

1921 

7,273 

1,192 

5,646 

3,930 

18,041 

1922 

8,070 

905 

4,579 

3,933 

17,487 

1923 

9,119 

1,843 

2,537 

4,372 

4,114 

21,985 

1924 

9,744 

3,216 

2,869 

3,971 

4,236 

24,036 

1925 

8,632 

3,528 

2,190 

3,202 

3,750 

21,302 

1926 

10,391 

3,705 

2,547 

3,901 

4,943 

25,487 

1927 

11,593 

3,772 

2,362 

4,008 

4,354 

26,089 

1928 

11,235 

3,938 

2,893 

6,217 

4,400 

28,683 

1929 

11,777 

4,496 

3,795 

4,366 

4,771 

u 

>09       31,114 

1930 

14,664 

3,209 

3,296 

4,389 

5,060 

u 

)95       32,613 

1931 

20,267 

4,054 

4,829 

3,162 

4,807 

'S,i 

133       41,052 

Totals 

130,057 

33,858 

27,318 

54,736 

51,119 

7, 

837    304,925 

Tot 

ilsfo 

rDh 

asior 

tand 

Bur 

3au 

142,731 

33,858 

27,318 

63,361 

55,425 

7, 

337     330,530 
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Summary  of  Racial  Classifications  for  all  Offices 
from  December  1,  1930,  to  December  1,  1931 


Boston 

Fall  ' 

Law- 

New 

Spring- 

Worces- 

Total 

River 

rence 

Bedford 

field 

ter 

African 

16 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

18 

Black 

14 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

16 

White 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Albanian 

148 

9 

0 

11 

6 

59 

233 

American 

722 

441 

135 

175 

224 

225 

1,922 

Arabian 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

5 

Armenian 

391 

2 

174 

0 

50 

112 

729 

Assyrian 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

11 

Austrian 

19 

3 

2 

0 

13 

0 

37 

Belgian 

21 

0 

20 

2 

4 

2 

49 

British   . 

11,412 

1,764 

2,966 

1,227 

1,787 

1,719 

20,875 

Australian 

5 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

9 

Canadian  . 

5,616 

1,366 

1,880 

706 

841 

1,079 

11,488 

French  . 

486 

1,102 

1,278 

640 

735 

599 

4,840 

Other     . 

4,497 

238 

589 

49 

97 

459 

5,929 

Newfoundland 

633 

26 

13 

17 

9 

21 

719 

English 

922 

200 

450 

443 

124 

114 

2,253 

Irish   . 

4,069 

152 

534 

54 

633 

441 

5,883 

Free  State     . 

3,956 

137 

531 

52 

633 

423 

5,732 

North     . 

113 

15 

3 

2 

0 

18 

151 

Scotch 

591 

41 

102 

18 

184 

80 

1,016 

Union  of  So.  Africa 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Welsh 

16 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

21 

West  Indian 

190 

2 

0 

5 

3 

2 

202 

Black     . 

186 

0 

0 

5 

1 

2 

194 

White     . 

4 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

8 

Bulgarian 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

Chinese 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Cuban    . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Czecho-Slovak 

14 

1 

2 

2 

13 

7 

39 

Dutch    . 

42 

0 

4 

2 

2 

11 

61 

East  Indian  . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Egyptian 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Esthonian 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Filipino 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Finnish 

74 

0 

26 

6 

3 

235 

344 

French   . 

140 

5 

28 

33 

19 

11 

236 

German 

262 

20 

85 

19 

121 

43 

550 

Greek     . 

301 

44 

89 

41 

152 

29 

656 

Hebrew 

690 

55 

95 

41 

117 

133 

1,131 

Hungarian 

12 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

16 

Italian    . 

3,470 

153 

500 

50 

1,037 

521 

5,731 

Japanese 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

4 

Lettish  . 

44 

0 

1 

2 

1 

4 

52 

Lithuanian    . 

408 

3 

128 

5 

42 

180 

766 

Mexican 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

5 

Pacific  Islander    . 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

Polish     . 

632 

302 

260 

127 

923 

240 

2,484 

Portuguese    . 

215 

1,124 

91 

1,333 

51 

30 

2,844 

Mainland  . 

81 

53 

66 

188 

0 

25 

413 

Islands 

111 

1,044 

25 

683 

51 

2 

1,916 

Cape  Verde 

23 

27 

0 

462 

0 

3 

515 

Rumanian 

26 

2 

0 

1 

11 

2 

42 

Russian 

283 

23 

48 

6 

65 

13 

438 

Ruthenian     . 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Scandinavian 

558 

14 

35 

29 

71 

281 

988 

Danish 

47 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

57 

Norwegian 

107 

2 

7 

11 

15 

12 

154 

Swedish    _ . 

404 

10 

26 

16 

55 

266 

777 

South  American   . 

15 

8 

0 

19 

6 

2 

50 

Spanish 

31 

1 

0 

0 

7 

5 

44 

Swiss 

28 

0 

1 

1 

5 

5 

40 

Syrian    . 

175 

75 

130 

17 

66 

46 

509 

Turkish 

46 

3 

4 

5 

4 

3 

65 

Ukranian 

25 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

29 

Yugo-Slav 

5 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

10 

Total      . 

20,267 

4,054 

4,829 

3,162 

4,807 

3,933 

41,052 
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